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The  School  of  Journalism 
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Announcements  for  the  Sessions  1975-1976—1976-1977 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 


WILLIAM  CLYDE  FRIDAY,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President 

RAYMOND  HOWARD  DAWSON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President— Academic  Affairs, 
  Vice  President— Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

L.  FELIX  JOYNER,  A.B.,  Vice  President— Finance 

JOHN  L.  SANDERS,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Vice  President— Planning 

GEORGE  ELDRIDGE  BAIR,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Educational  Television 
JAMES  L.  JENKINS,  JR.,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President 

EDGAR  WALTON  JONES,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President— Research  and 
Public  Service 

JOHN  P.  KENNEDY,  JR.,  S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  Secretary  of  the  University 

ARNOLD  KIMSEY  KING,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  President 

ROSCOE  D.  McMILLAN,  JR.,  B.S.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Governmental  Affairs 

RICHARD  H.  ROBINSON,  JR.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President 

J.  LEM  STOKES,  II,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President— Academic  Affairs 

ROBERT  W.  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President— Academic  Affairs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents at  its  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1795.  Throughout  most  of  its  history,  it  has  been  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  presided  over  by  the  Governor.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1917-1972,  the  Board  consisted  of  one  hundred  elected  members  and  a  vary- 
ing number  of  ex-officio  members. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  without  change  of  name,  it  was  merged  with 
The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro  and  The  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  to  form  a  multicampus  institution  designated 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


In  1963  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  to  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  that  at  Greensboro  to  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and,  in  1965,  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Raleigh  was  changed 
to  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  in  1965, 
and,  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington  College  became  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  re- 
spectively. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in  November  1970  included 
the  following:  "The  General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education, 
comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  se- 
lection of  trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  ."  In  slightly  different  language, 
this  provision  had  been  in  the  Constitution  since  1868. 

On  October  30, 1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged,  without  changing 
their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into  the  University  as 
follows:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  Uni- 
versity, Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  Uni- 
versity, North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke 
State  University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This 
merger,  which  resulted  in  a  statewide  multicampus  university  of  sixteen  constituent  in- 
stitutions, became  effective  on  July  1,  1972. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  was  designated  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  members  elected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  authority  to  choose  their  own  chairman  and  other  officers.  The  Board  is 
"responsible  for  the  general  determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  gov- 
ernance of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  Each  constituent  institution,  how- 
ever, has  its  own  board  of  trustees  of  thirteen  members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  four  oy  the  Governor,  and  one  of  Whom,  the  elected  president  of  the 
student  body,  serves  ex  officio.  The  principal  powers  of  each  institutional  board  are  ex- 
ercised under  a  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is  headed  by  achancellor 
as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified  general  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of 
function  are  effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  by  the  President  with  the  assistance 
of  other  administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  General  Administration  office  is  lo- 
cated in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to  the  President  as  the 
chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
1975-1976 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1975 

First  Term 

May  19,  Monday 

May  20,  Tuesday 

May  21,  Wednesday 

June  20,  Friday 

June  23-24,  Monday-Tuesday 


Registration. 

First  day  of  classes. 

Last  day  for  late  registration. 

Last  day  of  classes. 

Final  examinations. 


Second  Term 

June  30,  Monday 

July  1,  Tuesday 

July  2,  Wednesday 

July  4,  Friday 

August  1,  Friday 

August  4-5,  Monday-Tuesday 


Registration. 

First  day  of  classes. 

Last  day  of  late  registration. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  of  classes. 
Final  examinations. 


Short  terms  and  institutes  will  be  offered  during  a  term  June  11-26  and  June  30-July  15.  A 
list  of  courses  offered  during  these  terms  will  be  included  under  the  section  Special  Fea- 
tures in  the  Summer  Session  catalogue. 


FALL  SEMESTER,  1975 

August  20,  Wednesday 
August  22,  Friday,  12:00  Noon 
August  23,  Saturday 

August  24,  Sunday 
August  25,  Monday 
August  25-27,  Monday-Wednesday 

August  28,  Thursday 

September  1,  Monday 
September  3,  Wednesday 

October  12,  Sunday 
October  13,  Monday 
October  14,  Tuesday 


Fall  Semester  opens. 

Residence  Halls  open  for  freshmen. 

Orientation  and  Placement  of  all  new  freshmen 
according  to  schedule  to  be  announced. 

Residence  Halls  open  for  transfer  students. 

Residence  Halls  open  for  returning  students. 

Registration  according  to  schedule  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Classes  begin  for  all  students.  Late  registration 
begins  ($5.00  fee  for  this). 

Holiday,  Labor  Day. 

End  of  late  registration  and  change  in  sched- 
ules. No  registration  accepted  after  this  date. 

University  Day. 

Progress  reports  for  freshmen  due. 

Last  day  for  filing  application  with  Dean  for  de- 
gree to  be  awarded  in  December. 


Tentative  dates 


November  3-7,  Monday-Friday 
November  26,  Wednesday,  1:00  P.M 
December  1,  Monday,  8:00  A.M. 
December  5,  Friday 
December  6-8,  Saturday-Monday 
December  9,  Tuesday 
December  18,  Thursday 
December  19,  Friday 

SPRING  SEMESTER,  1976 

January  5,  Monday 
January  5,  Monday,  12:00  Noon 
January  6,  Tuesday,  12:00  Noon 
January  6-7,  Tuesday-Wednesday 
January  6-7,  Tuesday-Wednesday 
January  8,  Thursday 

January  13,  Tuesday 

February  13,  Friday 

March  8,  Monday,  8:00  A.M. 

March  15,  Monday,  8:00  A.M. 

April  12-16,  Monday-Friday 

April  19,  Monday 

April  22,  Thursday 

April  23-25,  Friday-Sunday 

April  26,  Monday 

May  5,  Wednesday 

May  9,  Sunday 


Pre-registration  for  Spring  Semester. 

Instruction  ends  for  Thanksgiving  recess. 

Instruction  resumes. 

Fall  Semester  classes  end. 

Reading  days. 

Fall  Semester  examinations  begin. 
Fall  Semester  examinations  end. 
Fall  Semester  closes. 


Semester  opens. 

Residence  Halls  open  for  new  students. 

Residence  Halls  open  for  returning  students. 

Registration  for  new  students. 

Schedule  changes  for  returning  students. 

Classes  begin  for  all  students.  Late  registration 
begins.  Fee  of  $5.00  charged  for  late  regis- 
tration. 

End  of  late  registration  and  change  in  sched- 
ules. No  registration  accepted  after  this  date. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications  with  Dean  for 
degree  to  be  awarded  in  May. 

Spring  vacation  begins. 

Instruction  resumes. 

Pre-registration  for  Summer  and  Fall. 

Holiday,  Easter  Monday. 

Spring  Semester  classes  end. 

Reading  days. 

Spring  Semester  examinations  begin. 
Spring  Semester  examinations  end. 
Commencement. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


NELSON  FEREBEE  TAYLOR,  LL.B.,  Chancellor 

SUSAN  H.  EHRINGHAUS,  J.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

JOHN  P.  EVANS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

SARAH  VIRGINIA  DUN  LAP,  B.S.,  Secretary  to  the  University 
DONALD  ARTHUR  BOULTON,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
DOUGLASS  HUNT,  LL.B.,  Vice  Chancellor,  Administration 
CLAIBORNE  STRIBLING  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chancellor,  Business  and  Finance 
LYLE  VINCENT  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Vice  Chancellor 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK  LITTLE,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chancellor,  Development  and  Public  Service 
JOHN  CHARLES  MORROW  III,  Ph.D.,  Provost 
HOMER  CRANSTON  RICE,  M.E.,  Director  of  Athletics 
CECIL  GEORGE  SHEPS,  M.D.,  Vice  Chancellor,  Health  Sciences 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JOHN  B.  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

The  Administrative  Board1 

THOMAS  A.  BOWERS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Journalism  and  Research 
Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science  (1977) 

RICHARD  R.  COLE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism  and  Research  As- 
sociate in  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science  (1977) 

M.  RICHARD  CRAMER,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology  (1978) 

JAMES  J.  MULLEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Journalism  and  Research  Associate  in 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Sci- 
ence (1977) 

Faculty 

JOHN  BERRY  ADAMS  (1958),  Professor  of 
Journalism  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism 

A.  B.,  1953  (California);  M.S.,  1954, 
Ph.D.  1957  (Wisconsin) 

MICHAEL  EDWARD  BISHOP  (1969),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Journalism,  Re- 
search Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Science  and  Associate 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

B.  A.,  1959  (Baylor);  M.S.,  1964  (Colum- 
bia); Ph.D.,  1969  (Wisconsin) 


1.  The  Chancellor  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 


RICHARD  J.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  (1977) 

DONALD  L.  SHAW,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism  and  Research  As- 

J  sociate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science  (1975) 

WALTER  S.  SPEARMAN,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Journalism  (1975) 

PETER  F.  WALKER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History  (1976) 

WESLEY  H.  WALLACE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Radio,  Television  and  Motion  Pictures 
(1976) 


THOMAS  A.  BOWERS  (1971),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Journalism  and  Research 
Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1964,  M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D.,  1971  (In- 
diana) 


RICHARD  R.  COLE  (1971),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism  and  Research  As- 
sociate in  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science 

B.A.,  1964,  M.A.,  1966  (Texas);  Ph.D., 
1971  (Minnesota) 
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KENNETH    RHODES    BYERLY  (1957), 
Professor  of  Journalism,  Emeritus 
B.B.A.,  1930  (Minnesota);  M.A.  1932 
(North  Carolina) 

NORVAL  NEIL  LUXON  (1953),  Alumni 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Journalism 
(1966)  and  Research  Professor  in  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
Emeritus  (1969) 

B.S.,  1923,  M.A.,  1931  (Ohio  State); 
Ph.D.  1940  (U.C.LA.) 

2ROY  L.  MOORE  (1974),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism  and  Research  As- 
sociate in  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science 

B.A.,  1969,  (Berea  College);  M.A.,  1970 
(Kentucky);  Ph.D,  1974  (Wisconsin) 

JAMES  JOSEPH  MULLEN  (1959),  Profes- 
sor of  Journalism  and  Research  Profes- 
sor in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science 

B.B.A.,  1947,  M.A.,  1949,  Ph.D.,  1954 
(Minnesota) 

L.  EDWARD  MULLINS  (1974),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Journalism 
B.A.,  1958,  (Alabama);  M.A.,  1966  (Ohio 
State);  Ph.D.  1974  (North  Carolina) 


VERMONT  C.  ROYSTER  (1971),  William 
Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Journa- 
lism and  Public  Affairs 
A.B.,  1935,  LL.D.,  1959  (North  Car- 
olina); Litt.  D.,  1964  (Temple);  L.H.D., 
1968  (Elon  College) 


STUART  WILSON  SECHRIEST  (1946),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Journalism 
A.B.,  1935  (North  Carolina) 


ANDREW  McDOWD  SECREST  (1971),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Journalism 
A.B.,   1946,   M.A.,   1970,  Ph.D.,  1971 
(Duke) 

DONALD  LEWIS  SHAW  (1966),  Associate 
Professor  of  Journalism  and  Research 
Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1959,  M.A.,  1960  (North  Carolina); 
Ph.D.,  1966  (Wisconsin) 


WALTER  SMITH  SPEARMAN  (1935),  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism 
A.B.,  1929,  A.M.,  1937  (North  Carolina) 


2.  Visiting  1974-1975 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  the  first  state  university  to 
open  its  doors  to  students,  is  situated  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the 
state. 

Students  of  all  races  are  equally  wel- 
come in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Persons  of  all  racial  backgrounds  may  ap- 
ply for  and  accept  admission,  confident 
that  the  policy  and  regular  practice  of  the 
institution  will  protect  them  from  discrimi- 
nation. 

Chapel  Hill  is  thirty  miles  west  of  Ra- 
leigh, ten  miles  from  Durham,  and  fifty 
miles  from  Greensboro.  There  is  frequent 
air  service  through  Raleigh-Durham  Air- 
port (18  miles  from  the  campus)  and  direct 
bus  service  to  Chapel  Hill. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  one  of  the 
undergraduate  units  of  the  University. 
Others  are  the  General  College,  in  which 
students  are  enrolled  during  their  first  two 
years,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
the  School  of  Education,  which,  like  the 
School  of  Journalism,  accept  students  for 
the  final  two  years  of  their  undergraduate 
study. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  first  course  in  journalism  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  was  taught  in  the  Department  of 
English  by  Edward  Kidder  Graham  in 
1909-1910.  J.  F.  Royster  taught  the  course 
from  1910  through  1914  until  1918.  In  1919, 
Lenoir  Chambers  was  named  Director  of 
Publications  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism,  but  did  no  teaching,  directing 
his  efforts  toward  publicizing  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Louis  Graves  became  Professor  of 
Journalism  in  the  Department  of  English 
and  Director  of  the  News  Bureau  in  1921, 
resigning  his  position  in  1923  to  establish 
The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  was 
founded  in  1924  with  Gerald  W.  Johnson 
as  Professor  of  Journalism.  In  1926,  he 
was  succeeded  by  O.  J.  Coffin,  known  as 
"Skipper"  by  hundreds  of  journalism  stu- 
dents. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  was 
made  a  separate  School  in  1950  and 
Professor  Coffin  served  as  Dean  until  he 
retired    from    administrative   duties  in 


1953.  He  continued  teaching  until  June, 
1956.  Norval  Neil  Luxon  became  Dean  on 
December  1,  1953  and  served  until  June 
30,  1964.  Wayne  A.  Danielson  became 
Dean  on  July  1,  1964.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  B.  Adams  on  July  1,  1969. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  primary 
objective  of  the  department  and  later  the 
School  of  Journalism  has  been  to  provide 
its  undergraduate  students  with  a  basic 
liberal  education  plus  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  specialized  courses  to  enable  them 
to  meet  their  initial  responsibilities  as 
journalists.  At  present  the  staff  consists  of 
eleven  specialists,  each  with  a  different 
background  of  academic  training  and  pro- 
fessional experience  in  varying  fields  of 
journalism. 

Traditionally,  a  high  proportion  of  the 
School's  graduates  have  gone  to  work 
for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  They 
hold  positions  in  virtually  every  aspect 
of  journalism. 

QUARTERS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  situated 
in  Howell  Hall  and  all  Journalism  classes 
are  taught  there.  The  School  also  houses 
the  McPherson  Journalism  Collection  in 
its  reading  room.  The  Collection  con- 
tains approximately  3,000  books  useful  to 
students  of  journalism. 


ACCREDITATION 

The  School's  News-Editorial  sequence 
is  accredited  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism.  The  School 
also  offers  an  Advertising  sequence, 
which  will  not  be  eligible  for  accredi- 
tation review  until  1977.  The  School  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
an  organization  of  Schools  with  accredi- 
ted sequences. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAM 

The  School  prepares  young  men  and 
women  for  careers  in  journalism  by  of- 
fering an  academic  program  which  pro- 
vides a  basic  liberal  education,  an  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press  in  a  democratic  society,  and  a  fun- 
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damental  knowledge  of  journalistic  tech- 
niques. 

The  philosophy  which  guides  the  pro- 
fessional program  of  the  School  is  that 
journalists  must  understand  the  political, 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  forces 
which  operate  within  their  society.  For 
this  reason  students  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  acquire  a  background  in  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
natural  sciences  while  preparing  them- 
selves for  journalism  careers. 

Only  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  credit  hours  earned  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  is  in 
journalism  subject  matter.  The  balance 
of  each  student's  program  is  expected  to 
provide  the  broad  education  necessary 
for  those  who  plan  careers  in  the  field 
of  mass  communication. 

The  School  recognizes  its  responsibili- 
ty to  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  pre- 
pare men  and  women  for  positions  on 
newspapers  in  the  state.  Its  undergradu- 
ate program,  therefore,  includes  skills  or 
technique  courses  in  sufficient  number 
to  provide  its  graduates  with  the  tools  to 
do  an  adequate  reporting,  editing,  or  ad- 
vertising job  on  daily  and  non-daily  news- 
papers. 

UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS 

Admissions  to  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism are  handled  by  the  University  Admis- 
sions Office,  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  application  forms  should  be 
sent  to  that  office.  A  non-refundable  ap- 
plication fee  of  $10.00  must  be  submitted 
with  the  application  for  admission.  An 
applicant  who  has  been  offered  admis- 
sion reserves  his  place  by  the  payment 
of  a  $25.00  non-refundable  deposit  which 
is  credited  toward  the  first  semester's  tu- 
ition. 

The  University  Admissions  Office  will 
also  advise  students  on  the  proper  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  courses  for  students 
to  take  in  preparation  for  junior-year 
transfer  to  Chapel  Hill  from  other  cam- 
puses. Transfer  admissions  are  limited. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Journalism  when  they  attain  junior 
standing  and  have  completed  the  require- 
ments of  the  General  College  on  the 
Chapel  Hill  campus  or  have  earned 
grades  of  C  or  better  in  equivalent 
courses  at  other  recognized  institutions. 
A  quality-point  average  of  1.75  (A  =  4.0) 


is  required  for  transfer  from  the  General 
College.  No  courses  with  a  grade  lower 
than  C  may  be  transferred  from  another 
institution. 


PRE-TRANSFER  ADVISING 

Students  are  urged  to  visit  the  School 
of  Journalism  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  to  meet  with  Journalism  fac- 
ulty members  and  plan  with  them  a  sound 
foundation  for  their  professional  program. 
A  Journalism  faculty  member  serves  as  a 
General  College  adviser  to  assist  students 
on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus.  Pre-Journalism 
students  are  also  invited  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  the  School. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

Students  are  urged  to  work  on  The 
Daily  Tar  Heel,  the  student  newspaper  of 
the  University  in  Chapel  Hill,  or  on  the 
campus  newspaper  of  the  institution  they 
attend  for  their  first  two  years  of  college. 
Actual  work  experience  on  campus  or  oth- 
er media  is  encouraged  throughout  the 
student's  years  on  campus.  The  UNC  Jour- 
nalist, a  laboratory  newspaper  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  also  serves  as  a  print 
outlet  for  Journalism  and  pre-Journalism 
students  on  campus. 

TYPING  REQUIREMENT 

Because  all  assignments  in  journalism 
must  be  typewritten,  many  of  them  in  the 
classroom  and  laboratory,  students  must 
be  able  to  type  with  reasonable  skill  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  School  of 
Journalism.  For  those  who  can  plan  it 
in  advance,  a  course  in  typing  in  high 
school  or  elsewhere  is  recommended.  A 
knowledge  of  shorthand  is  an  asset.  The 
School  also  requires  that  students  pass  a 
spelling  and  grammar  test  in  their  first 
writing  course  (Journalism  53,  News  Writ- 
ing). 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  student  from  another  school  or  de- 
partment of  journalism  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Jour- 
nalism. The  final  year's  work  for  the 
degree  in  journalism  must  be  done  in 
residence.  Admissions  to  the  School  are 
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administered  by  the  University  Admis- 
sions Office. 


FINANCIAL  AID 

Several  scholarships  are  available  for 
journalism  students  who  show  academic 
attainment  and  financial  need.  Loan 
funds,  University  scholarships,  and  self- 
help  jobs  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Students  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  may  apply  for  these 
general  scholarships  as  well  as  for  those 
limited  to  journalism  students.  Informa- 
tion about  scholarships,  loans,  and  part- 
time  jobs  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid  or  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  for  which  only  Journal- 
ism students  are  eligible  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  JOURNALISM  FOUNDATION  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SCHOLARSHIPS.  (Estab- 
lished in  1967.)  The  School  of  Journalism 
Foundation,  with  the  special  help  of  the 
Knight  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  The  Charlotte  Observer  and  The^  Char- 
lotte News,  annually  gives  fourJ  $1,000 
scholarships  to  exceptional  Journalism 
students.  Sophomores  applying  for  trans- 
fer to  the  School  as  juniors  are  eligible 
for  the  $1,000  scholarships  as  are  stu- 
dents already  in  the  School. 

•  CARL  C.  COUNCIL  SCHOLARSHIP. 
(Established  in  1968.)  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Council 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Frances 
White,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  established  a 
$500  annual  scholarship  honoring  the 
late  Carl  C.  Council,  former  publisher  of 
The  Durham  Herald  and  The  Durham  Sun. 
Preference  is  given  to  applicants  from 
Durham  County,  Chatham  County,  and 
North  Carolina. 

•  The  following  $500  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  from  the  income  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  Foundation: 

•  BEATRICE  COBB  SCHOLARSHIP 

•  LOUIS  GRAVES  SCHOLARSHIP 

•  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP 

•  o.  j.  coffin  scholarship 

•  holt  Mcpherson  scholarship 

•  quincy  sharpe  mills  scholar- 
SHIP. (Established  in  1956.)  The  late  Mrs. 


Nancy  Sharpe  Mills  bequeathed  an  en- 
dowment for  scholarship  in  memory  of 
her  son,  Quincy  Sharpe  Mills,  who  was 
killed  in  France  in  World  War  I.  In  re- 
cent years  the  endowment  has  provided 
one  or  two  $500  scholarships  for  "worthy 
young  men  who  would  be  unable  to  study 
journalism  otherwise." 

Application  forms  for  scholarships  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  The  deadline  for  re- 
ceipt of  completed  applications  isMarch  1. 

HONOR  AND  RECOGNITION  SOCIETIES 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  a  national  society 
dedicated  to  the  recognition  and  promo- 
tion of  scholarship  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism, elects  each  year  approximately 
ten  per  cent  of  the  journalism  student 
body  to  membership.  Eligibility  is  de- 
termined entirely  by  academic  standing 
in  courses  taken  on  the  Chapel  Hill  cam- 
pus. The  society  was  founded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  1910.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  chapter 
was  chartered  May  17,  1955. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
are  eligible  for  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
national  scholarship  fraternity  founded  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1776. 
The  Alpha  of  North  Carolina  chapter  was 
founded  in  1904. 

A  chapter  of  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  was  established  on  the 
campus  March  14,  1959.  This  organization, 
founded  at  DePauw  University  in  1909, 
chooses  as  its  members  undergraduates 
who  pledge  themselves  to  enter  the  news 
or  editorial  side  of  journalism. 

DEAN'S  LIST 
(Honor  Roll) 

Students  are  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List 
(Honor  Roll)  if,  in  a  given  semester,  they 
earn  either  a  3.2  quality  point  average 
while  taking  15  hours  of  letter-grade  cred- 
it, or  a  3.5  quality  point  average  while  tak- 
ing 12  to  14  hours  of  letter-grade  credit. 

PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Dean's  Office  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  assist  prospective 
graduates  in  finding  positions.  This  ser- 
vice is  open  to  graduates  of  the  School 
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of  Journalism  at  no  cost.  The  services  of 
the  Placement  Service  of  the  University 
are  also  available  to  journalism  students. 

THE  JOURNALISM  FOUNDATION 

The  School  of  Journalism  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  was  founded  in 
1949.  Its  articles  of  incorporation  provide 
that  the  Foundation's  purpose  is  ".  .  .  to 
sponsor,  promote,  encourage,  support  and 
assist,  financially  and  otherwise,  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  the  field  of 
journalism  at  or  through  the  School  of 
Journalism  .  .  ."  Funds  are  contributed  an- 
nually by  North  Carolina  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  others  interested  in  further- 
ing journalism  education  in  the  state. 

Since  1950,  the  School  has  received 
more  than  $280,000  from  the  Foundation. 

Such  financial  support,  supplementing 
state  appropriations,  adds  materially  to 
the  School's  resources  and  strengthens 
its  program  of  teaching,  research,  and 
service. 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  OF 
TUITION  PAYMENT1 

General.  The  tuition  charge  of  legal 
residents  of  North  Carolina  is  less  than  for 
nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition 
a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained  his 
domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  12 
months  immediately  prior  to  his  classifica- 
tion as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification, 
the  student  must  establish  that  his  or  her 
presence  in  the  State  during  such  twelve- 
month period  was  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for 
purposes  of  mere  temporary  residence 
incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

Domicile.  Domicile  means  one's  perma- 
nent dwelling  place  of  indefinite  duration, 
as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of 
abode. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Pre- 
sumptions. The  burden  of  establishing 
facts  which  justify  classification  of  a  stu- 

1.  The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three 
sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  Sec.  116- 
143.1  (b),  (d)  [Chap.  1364],  (d)  [Chap.  1377],  and  (e); 
(ii).  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  In- 
stitutions of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student's 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  July, 
1974;  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Resi- 
dence Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 


dent  as  a  resident  entitled  to  in-state  tu- 
ition rates  is  on  the  applicant  for  such 
classification.  Proof  of  residential  status  is 
controlled,  initially,  by  two  statutorily 
prescribed  and  complementary  presump- 
tions which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima 
facie  evidence. 

a.  If  the  parents  or  court-appointed 
legal  guardian  of  the  student  (without 
reference  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
student  is  a  minor  or  an  adult)  are  not 
domiciliaries  (legal  residents)  of  North 
Carolina,  such  fact  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  student  is  not  a 
domiciliary  (legal  resident)  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  student  must  assume  the  bur- 
den of  rebutting  the  prima  facie  showing 
by  producing  evidence  that  he,  inde- 
pendently, is  in  fact  a  domiciliary  (legal 
resident)  of  North  Carolina,  in  spite  of  the 
nonresidential  status  of  his  parents; 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  parents  of  the  stu- 
dent are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina, 
such  fact  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  student  is  a  domiciliary  of 
North  Carolina.  If  the  student  has  neither 
parents  nor  legal  guardians,  the  pre- 
scribed concept  of  prima  facie  evidence 
cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

c.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed 
while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the 
student  who  is  classified  as  a  nonresident 
at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  should  pay  the 
nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student 
is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of 
billing,  he  or  she  should  pay  the  resident 
rate. 

Statutory  Exceptions 

a.  Grace  Period.  By  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  G.S.  116-143.1(d)  (Chap.  1364), 
if  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as 
a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  change  in 
that  student's  state  of  residence  thereafter 
does  not  effect  in  all  cases  an  immediate 
automatic  loss  of  entitlement  to  the  in-state 
tuition  rate.  To  qualify  for  the  grace  period, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  properly 
classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes, 
on  the  basis  of  a  valid  finding  that  the  stu- 
dent in  fact  was  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina  and  had  been  such  for  the  requisite 
twelve-month  period  prior  to  classification; 

2.  At  the  time  of  subsequent  change  of 
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legal  residence  to  a  state  other  than  North 
Carolina,  the  student  must  have  been  en- 
rolled in  a  public  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina. 

The  extent  of  this  grace  period,  during 
which  the  in-state  rate  is  applicable  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  student  is  not  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  is  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence, 
plus  any  portion  of  a  semester  or  academic 
term  remaining,  as  of  the  expiration  date 
of  the  twelve-month  period,  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled. 

b.  Qualifying  Periods  for  Spouses.  By 

virtue  of  the  provisions  of  G.S.  116-143.1 
(d)  (Chap.  1377)  and  (e),  the  prescribed 
twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  re- 
quired for  entitlement  to  classification  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  may  be  short- 
ened on  the  basis  of  the  marital  status  of 
the  student,  in  specified  circumstances.  If 
a  student  otherwise  can  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  the  fundamental  statutory  re- 
quirement that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  res- 
ident of  North  Carolina,  the  second  sta- 
tutory requirement  relating  to  duration  of 
residence  may  be  satisfied  derivatively,  in 
less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the 
spouse  of  the  student,  if  the  spouse  has 
been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the 
requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has 
not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The 
domicile  of  a  minor  is  that  of  the  father. 
With  a  few  exceptions  noted  below,  this 
presumption  is  virtually  irrebuttable.  If  the 
father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of  the  minor 
is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the 
parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated, 
the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the 
parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court 
order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted 
by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom 
he  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither 
parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award, 
the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  presumed 
to  remain  that  of  the  father.  Even  though  a 
person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  person  may  be  treated  by  the 
law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from 
his  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adult- 
hood for  legal  purposes.  The  consequences, 
for  present  purposes,  of  such  circumstances 
is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to 
be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  parents;  it  remains 


for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  sep- 
arate domicile  in  fact  has  been  established. 
The  circumstances  recognized  as  having 
the  potentially  emancipating  effect  are: 

a.  Marriage  of  the  minor  person; 

b.  Parental  disclaimer  of  entitlement  to 
the  minor's  earnings  and  the  minor's  proc- 
lamation and  actual  experience  of  financial 
independence  from  his  parents,  with  the 
actual  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
separate  and  independent  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Married  Women.  The  domicile  of  a  wife 
is  presumed  to  follow  that  of  her  husband; 
the  converse  is  not  presumed.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  presumption.2  This  pre- 
sumption arises  from  the  common  law. 
When  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
statutory  provisions  of  G.S.  116-143.1  (d) 
(Chap.  1377)  and  (e),  it  bestows  upon  the 
wife  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  husband's 
domicile  but  also,  if  the  husband's  domicile 
is  North  Carolina,  its  duration  with  respect 
to  the  twelve-month  waiting  period,  [G.S. 
116-143.1  (d)  (Chap.  1377)  and  (e),  also  per- 
mit the  husband  benefit  of  the  wife's  domi- 
ciliary duration  if,  immediately  prior  to  the 
marriage,  both  spouses  had  been  North 
Carolina  residents  but  the  wife  had  been 
domiciled  in  this  state  for  a  longertimethan 
the  husband.] 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a 
person  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assign- 
ment in  or  reassignment  out  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile 
for  himself  by  the  usual  requirements  of 
residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  shall 
lose  his  in-state  residence  status  by  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  prop- 
erty in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence 
will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition 
rate. 

Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted 
to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or 
permitted  to  re-enroll  following  an  absence 
from  the  institutional  program  which  in- 
volved a  formal  withdrawal  from  enroll- 
ment) shall  be  classified  by  the  admitting 
institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  non- 


2.  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education 
Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  July, 
1974,  p.  35. 
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resident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual 
matriculation.  A  residential  classification 
once  assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to 
any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be 
changed  thereafter  (with  corresponding 
change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals 
corresponding  with  the  established  primary 
divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student 
transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public 
institution  of  higher  education  to  another, 
he  or  she  is  treated  as  a  new  student  by 
the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  trans- 
ferring and  must  be  assigned  an  initial 
Residential  Classification  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  dif- 
ferent component  of  the  same  institution 
(e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate 
or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as 
a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another 
and,  thus,  does  not  by  itself  require  a  re- 
classification inquiry  unless  (1)  theaffected 
student  requests  a  reclassification  inquiry 
or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs 
following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one 
quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the 
individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students.  Any  stu- 
dent or  prospective  student  in  doubt  con- 
cerning his  residence  status  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling 
by  stating  his  case  in  writing  to  the  ad- 
missions officer.  The  student  who,  due  to 
subsequent  events,  becomes  eligible  for 
a  change  in  classification,  whether  from 
out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  has 
the  responsibility  of  immediately  informing 
the  Office  of  Admissions  of  this  circum- 
stance in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete 
and  correct  information  regarding  resi- 
dence constitutes  grounds  for  discipli- 
nary action. 

Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admission  Of- 
ficers. A  student  appeal  of  a  classifica- 
tion decision  made  by  any  admissions  of- 
ficer shall  be  filed  by  the  student  with 
that  officer  in  writing  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Residence  Status  Committee 
by  that  officer,  who  shall  not  vote  in  that 
Committee  on  the  disposition  of  such 
appeal.  The  student  shall  be  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal 
and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  Any 
student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the 


Residence  Status  Committee  shall  give  no- 
tice in  writing  of  that  fact  within  10  days  of 
receipt  by  the  student  of  the  decision  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  promptly  transmit  the  ap- 
peal to  the  State  Residence  Committee. 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  statute 
and  the  procedures  under  the  statute  is 
contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public 
Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Resi- 
dence Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
This  manual  and  other  information  con- 
cerning the  application  of  this  law  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Admissions  Offices  of 
the  University. 

All  students  are  responsible  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  statute  and  the 
Manual. 


TUITION  AND  OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENSE 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
make,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities, changes  in  tuition  and  other  fees 
at  any  time. 

A  student  whose  bona  fide  residence 
has  not  been  established  in  North  Carolina 
for  at  least  twelve  months  preceding  his 
first  registration  in  the  University  must 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition  than  that 
charged  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina. 

The  following  tuition  charges,  payable 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  colleges, 
schools,  and  curricula  listed  in  the  sched- 
ule of  fees: 

Residents  of  North  Carolina 

Tuition    $128.00 

Fees    $  98.50 

Nonresidents  of  North  Carolina 

Tuition    $900.00 

Fees   $  98.50 

In  addition  to  tuition  charges  indicated 
above,  certain  fees,  also  payable  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester,  are  required  of 
all  students. 

Textbook  costs,  breakage  deposits  on 
equipment  used  in  some  courses,  laundry 
fees,  and  board  are  not  included  in  pay- 
ment to  the  University  Cashier. 

EXPENSES 

A  current  estimate  of  expenses  for  a 
student  who  is  a  resident  of  North  Carolina 
is  $2,450.00,  and  for  a  nonresident  is 
$3,994.00. 
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HOUSING  INFORMATION 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Housing  at  Chapel  Hill 
is  to  provide  a  physical  and  psychological 
atmosphere  conducive  to  each  and  every 
student  having  opportunity  to  develop  to 
the  utmost  his  or  her  personality,  ability 
and  sensitivity.  The  University  provides 
residence  hall  accommodations  for  ap- 
proximately 6,600  registered  students- 
undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional 
men  and  women.  Three  hundred  and  six 
apartments  are  available  for  married  stu- 
dents. • 

Information  regarding  residence  hall 
accommodations  is  available  by  writing  to: 
Department  of  University  Housing,  Con- 
tracts Office,  Carr  Building,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill  North  Carolina  27514. 

Information  regarding  married  student 
housing  is  available  by  writing  to:  Mana- 
ger, UNC  Married  Student  Housing,  Odum 
Village,  Branson  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina  27514. 

FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  bowie  knives,  dirks, 
daggers,  loaded  canes,  sword  canes,  ma- 
chetes, pistols,  rifles,  repeating  rifles,  shot- 
guns, pump  guns,  or  other  firearms  or  ex- 
plosives upon  any  University  campus  or  in 
any  University  owned  or  operated  facility, 
unless  explicitly  permitted  by  the  appro- 
priate Chancellor  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative in  writing,  is  forbidden.  Viola- 
tion of  this  prohibition  constitutes  grounds 
for  suspension  from  the  University. 

JOURNALISM  COURSES 

The  professional  program  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  consists  of  a  minimum  of 
eight  and  a  maximum  of  10  Journalism 
courses.  Three  of  the  courses  are  specified 
for  the  general  news-editorial  students. 
They  are: 

Journalism  53,  News  Writing 

Journalism  57,  News  Editing 

Journalism  164,  Journalism  History, 
Law  and  Ethics 

Students  specializing  in  Advertising 
need  not  take  Journalism  57,  News  Edit- 
ing, but  must  take  the  other  two  required 
courses. 

Of  the  elective  courses  at  least  one 
must  be  a  writing  course.  All  Journalism 


courses  carry  three  (3)  semester  hours 
credit. 

In  addition,  the  School  has  a  nine- 
course  Liberal  Arts  requirement  which 
provides  for  breadth  and  depth  in  non- 
Journalism  areas,  but  which  allows  for 
flexibility  in  program  development.  Spe- 
cifically, students  must  take  at  least  three 
(3)  courses  in  at  least  two  (2)  departments 
in  EACH  of  the  following  groups  for  a  total 
of  9  courses: 

Group  I:  English,  Philosophy,  RTVM 

and  Speech 
Group  II:  Sociology,  Psychology,  An- 
thropology, and  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

Group  III:  Political  Science,  History, 
Economics,  and  Computer  Science 
(one  of  the  courses  in  this  group  must 
be  History"  22  or  equivalent) 

Courses  in  departments  not  listed 
above  may  be  used  as  electives  or,  in  some 
instances,  may  serve  as  substitutes  for 
courses  in  the  departments  listed  if  per- 
mission from  the  Dean  is  obtained.  Cours- 
es taken  in  General  College  to  satisfy  Gen- 
eral College  requirements  will  not  count 
toward  the  requirements  above,  but  Col- 
lege Electives  taken  in  General  College,  if 
appropriate,  would  count. 

Students  who  have  not  completed  the 
General  College  requirements  before 
transferring  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
will  need  to  remove  the  deficiencies  as 
soon  as  possible  after  transfer.  Students' 
programs  are  arranged  in  consultation 
with  an  assigned  adviser  within  the  facul- 
ty of  the  School  of  Journalism. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BACHELOR  OF 
ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM  DEGREE 

In  addition  to  the  Journalism  require- 
ments described  above,  a  student  must 
meet  the  following  general  requirements 
for  graduation: 

1.  A  distribution  of  courses  during  the 
first  two  years  which  meets  the  General 
College  requirements. 

2.  A  minimum  of  120  semester  hours 
credit  overall  with  a  quality-point  average 
of  2.0  (C). 

3.  A  minimum  of  forty  courses,  twenty 
of  which  must  be  at  the  junior-senior 
level. 

4.  A  minimum  of  eight  courses  in 
Journalism  with  a  2.0  (C)  quality-point 
average  or  better.  (No  more  than  two 
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Journalism  courses  with  grades  of  D  may 
be  counted  toward  graduation.) 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Honors  Program.  An  honors  program 
is  available  to  students  who  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  perform  distin- 
guished work  in  journalism.  Admission 
to  the  honors  courses  (98  and  99)  is  based 
upon  an  over-all  average  of  B  or  better, 
recommendation  by  a  faculty  member  in 
the  School,  and  approval  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  honors  program.  Students  success- 
fully completing  the  honors  program  are 
graduated  "with  honors"  or  "with  highest 
honors,"  as  recommended  by  the  faculty. 

Double  Major.  A  student  may  earn 
the  A.B.  in  Journalism  with  a  double 
major  by  taking  at  least  three  courses 
more  than  the  minimum  required  for  the 
usual  A.B.  and  by  meeting  all  require- 
ments for  the  major  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism and  in  the  other  discipline. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 

To  remain  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, a  student  is  expected  to  main- 
tain steady  progress  toward  graduation, 
requirements  for  which  are  an  average 
of  2.0  in  all  courses  and  2.0  in  journal- 
ism courses.  By  the  start  of  his  seventh 
semester  he  must  have  earned  a  quality- 
point  average  of  1.90.  Transfer  students 
should  note  that  semesters  in  residence 
(but  not  hours  attempted  or  quality 
points)  in  other  institutions  are  counted 
in  determining  eligibility. 

Quality  points  are  computed  as  fol- 
lows: A=4;  B=3;  C=2;  D=1;  and  F=0. 

.  Students  failing  to  meet  these  require- 
ments have  the  right  to  petition  for  re- 
admission,  but  unless  there  are  excep- 
tionally extenuating  circumstances  such 
an  appeal  has  little  chance  of  approval. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  a 
limited  number  of  courses  for  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students  during 
the  Summer  Session.  A  Summer  Session 
catalogue  and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Summer  Session,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
with  deficiencies  to  make  up  often  at- 


tend the  Summer  Session  before  enroll- 
ing for  their  first  regular  semester  in  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  School  of  Journalism,  through  the 
Graduate  School,  offers  a  program  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is 
also  the  administrative  center  for  an  in- 
terdepartmental program  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Mass  Communication  Re- 
search. Its  graduate  courses  may  also  be 
used  as  minor  or  supplementary  courses 
for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  other 
fields. 


THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  M.A.  program  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of:  1)  Journalism  graduates  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  and  prep- 
aration for  a  professional  career;  2)  hold- 
ers of  the  bachelor's  degree  with  majors  in 
other  fields  who  wish  to  enter  journalism; 
3)  experienced  journalists  who  want  more 
education  in  a  specialized  field;  4)  experi- 
enced journalists  who  want  to  prepare 
themselves  for  Journalism  teaching  at  the 
junior  college  or  college  level;  and  5)  indi- 
viduals primarily  interested  in  training  in 
media  research. 

Admission  to  the  M.A.  program  is  sub- 
ject to  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Complete  information  and  application 
forms  are  available  from  the  Graduate 
School  Office,  114  Steele. 

Generally,  admission  to  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Journalism  is  lim- 
ited to  students  who: 

1.  Are  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
or  universities. 

2.  Have  a  B  average  or  better  in  their 
undergraduate  majors. 

3.  Have  taken  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  and  made  acceptable 
scores. 


JOURNALISM  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  fulfill  the  above  re- 
quirements and  whose  undergraduate  ma- 
jor was  journalism  usually  need  no  addi- 
tional prerequisite  courses. 

Students  whose  undergraduate  major 
was  in  some  field  other  than  journalism 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses, 
with  or  without  graduate  credit.  The  num- 
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ber  of  courses  to  be  taken  is  determined  by 
an  evaluation  of  the  student's  record  and 
experience,  but  the  usual  minimum  in- 
cludes Journalism  53,  News  Writing,  with- 
out graduate  credit  and  Journalism  164, 
History,  Law  and  Ethics,  with  graduate 
credit  in  a  36-hour  program  rather  than 
the  30-hour  program  taken  by  students 
with  undergraduate  degrees  in  journalism. 
Extensive  newspaper  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  the  Journalism  53,  News 
Writing,  course. 

THE  PROGRAM 

There  are  five  paths  leading  to  the 
M.A.  degree.  Their  titles  are:  Professional, 
Mass  Communication  and  Society,  Inter- 
national Communication,  Theory  and 
Methodology,  and  Advertising.  Each  of  the 
five  paths  requires  a  thesis  appropriate  to 
the  path.  The  thesis  carries  course  credit 
toward  the  30  or  36-hour  requirement.  De- 
tails concerning  the  separate  paths  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean,  School 
of  Journalism. 


ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  M.A.  student  is  also  required  to: 

1.  Select  a  committee  to  supervise  the 
M.A.  work.  The  committee  consists 
of  the  student's  adviser,  another 
member  of  the  Journalism  Graduate 
Faculty,  and  a  representative  from 
the  supplementary  field. 

2.  Take  two  special  examinations:  A 
written  comprehensive  examination; 
and  an  oral  examination. 

3.  Write  an  acceptable  thesis  on  a  topic 
related  to  journalism  or  mass  com- 
munication. 

Students  with  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  journalism  should  expect  to  take 
one  calendar  year  to  get  the  M.A.  Those 
who  have  to  take  additional  courses  need 
longer. 

For  information  about  residence  re- 
quirements, see  the  Graduate  School  cata- 
logue. 

THE  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Ph.D.  with  a  major  in  Mass  Com- 
munication Research  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of:  1)  outstanding  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teach- 
ing and  research  positions  in  colleges 


and  universities;  2)  outstanding  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  research 
positions  in  the  mass  communications 
industry,  in  advertising  agencies,  in  mar- 
ket and  opinion  research  firms,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  government. 

The  Ph.D.  program  takes  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach,  developing  general 
principles  and  theory  of  mass  communi- 
cation through  basic  research,  rather  than 
dealing  with  methods  and  techniques  of 
communication  and  preparation  of  mate- 
rials for  transmission. 

Each  student's  program  is  planned  by  a 
committee  of  five  faculty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Three  members  of  the  committee 
are  from  the  School  of  Journalism  and  two 
are  from  cooperating  departments. 

In  journalism,  the  student  is  expected 
to  master  a  broad  range  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning mass  communication  in  modern 
society. 

The  student  is  expected  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  sophistication  in  research 
methods.  He  must  take  the  media  research 
methods  courses  offered  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  at  least  two  courses  in  sta- 
tistics. His  committee  may  also  require 
him  to  take  additional  methods  courses  in 
journalism  and  other  departments. 

The  student  is  also  expected  to  take 
courses  offering  vital  supplementary  ma- 
terial concerning  his  area  of  specialization 
in  one  or  more  other  departments.  These 
courses  will  follow  a  detailed  plan  ap- 
proved by  his  committee  and  will  vary 
with  the  background,  preparation  and 
goals  of  the  student. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  program  leading  to 
the  Ph.D.  follows  the  same  rules  as  those 
which  apply  to  applicants  to  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram, except  that  the  required  degree  is  an 
M.A.  or  M.S.  from  the  approved  university. 

Students  who  have  an  undergraduate 
or  graduate  degree  in  journalism  usually 
need  no  additional  prerequisite  courses. 
Students  without  such  academic  prepara- 
tion would  be  expected  to  take  additional 
courses. 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Graduate  School  requirements  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  apply  to  the  Mass  Com- 
munication Research  program.  Briefly, 
they  include: 
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1.  At  least  four  semesters  of  residence 
with  a  minimum  of  two  of  these  in 
continuous  study  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  A 
semester  of  residence  credit  is 
earned  by  the  successful  completion 
of  a  registration  for  nine  semester 
hours  or  more  of  course  work  or  re- 
search; for  lighter  registrations,  less 
credit  will  be  received. 

2.  Reading  proficiency  in  one  modern 
foreign  language.  Students  special- 
izing in  international  communica- 
tion are  expected  to  have  a  degree 
of  proficiency  beyond  that  required 
of  other  students.  (With  the  permis- 
sion of  his  committee,  a  student  may 
substitute  additional  course  work  in 
a  research  methods  area  not  other- 
wise covered  in  his  degree  program 
for  the  foreign  language;  e.g.,  com- 
puter research  techniques  or  ad- 
vanced mathematics  might  substi- 
tute for  a  foreign  language.) 

3.  A  written  comprehensive  examina- 
tion. 

4.  A  preliminary  oral  examination  cov- 
vering  all  the  work  completed  up  to 
the  time  of  the  examination. 

5.  A  dissertation  on  a  topic  related  to 
the  field  of  mass  communication. 

6.  A  final  oral  examination  in  defense 
of  the  dissertation. 


RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

Journalism  graduate  students  will  find 
that  the  range  of  potential  research  is  broad. 

The  University  Library  offers  extensive 
holdings  in  newspapers  and  related  ma- 
terials. In  addition  to  its  current  files,  the 
Library  has  available  many  state,  national, 
and  foreign  newspapers  in  original  editions 
or  on  microfilm.  The  North  Carolina  Collec- 
tion of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and 
newspapers  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  research  in  state  and  regional  jour- 


nalism. In  addition  to  its  newspaper  col- 
lection, the  Library  also  maintains  files  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Journalism  Quarterly, 
Nieman  Reports,  and  other  journals,  pe- 
riodicals, and  government  documents  of 
special  interest  to  journalists. 

A  broad  array  of  appropriate  books  is 
housed  in  the  McPherson  Journalism  Col- 
lection in  Howell  Hall,  where  the  School 
also  maintains  a  collection  of  current 
North  Carolina  dailies  and  weeklies  as  well 
as  current  issues  of  more  than  25  other 
American  dailies  and  current  issues  of 
many  magazines. 

The  Associated  Press  provides  a  daily 
file  of  national  and  international  news 
for  the  use  of  students. 

In  addition,  desk  calculators,  IBM 
punching,  reproducing,  and  sorting  ma- 
chines, and  an  extensive  IBM  360  com- 
puter system  are  available  on  the  Chapel 
Hill  campus. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The  School  of  Journalism  currently 
awards  a  number  of  research  assistant- 
ships,  valued  at  $2,600,  to  qualified  grad- 
uate students.  Funds  for  these  assistant- 
ships  come  from  research  grants  to  the 
School  and  from  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism Foundation. 

Students  appointed  to  the  assistantships 
work  12  hours  a  week  on  research  projects 
supervised  by  staff  members  and  their  aca- 
demic credit  load  is  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  12  credit  hours.  Other  assistantships 
with  smaller  stipends  are  occasionally 
available  with  a  pro  rata  reduction  in  hours 
of  service. 

University  fellowships,  each  with  a  sti- 
pend of  $2,000  or  more,  are  available  on 
a  competitive  basis  to  a  limited  number  of 
graduate  students.  Appointments  to  fel- 
lowerships  are  handled  by  the  Graduate 
School  office  after  the  student  has  been 
nominated  by  the  graduate  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

20  INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  COM- 
MUNICATION (Radio,  Television  and 
Motion  Pictures  20)  (3).  Should  be 
taken  by  Journalism  majors  as  the 
first  course,  preferably  during  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years.  Not 
open  to  junior  or  senior  nonmajors.  A 
survey  of  media  systems  and  the  pro- 
cess of  mass  communication  in  Ameri- 
can society,  to  include  historical,  so- 
cial,economic,  and  political  dimen- 
sions. The  purpose  is  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  a  single  course  that  draws 
together  all  media.  Recognizing  per- 
vasiveness of  mass  media  in  society, 
the  course  permits  students  to  explore 
this  phenomenon  in  American  society. 
Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

53  NEWS  WRITING  (3).  Prerequisites, 
sophomore  standing  and  ability  to 
type.  Study  of  the  elements  of  news 
stories,  writing  of  leads,  and  organi- 
zation of  news  stories.  Required  to 
pass  a  spelling  and  grammar  test.  One 
lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a 
week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

55  ADVANCED  REPORTING  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Journalism  53;  Journalism 
154  recommended.  Students  work 
with  reporters  on  area  newspapers 
and  write  stories  independently  on 
assignment,  thereby  gaining  experi- 
ence under  actual  working  condi- 
tions. One  conference  and  eight  lab- 
oratory hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring. 
Spearman. 

56  ARTICLE  AND  FEATURE  WRITING 
(3).  Instruction  and  practice  in  writ- 
ing feature  articles  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Fall  and  spring.  Cole, 
Secrest. 

57  NEWS  EDITING  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Journalism  53.  Study  and  practice  in 
copyreading,  headline  writing,  proof- 
reading; with  attention  given  to  print- 
ing terminology,  page  makeup,  type 
structure,  computer  use  in  editing, 
and  analysis  of  newspapers.  One  lec- 
ture and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
fall  and  spring.  Sechriest,  Mullins, 
Cole. 

58  EDITORIAL  WRITING  (3).  Practice  in 
writing  editorials  for  daily  and  non- 


daily  newspapers.  Fall  and  spring. 

Spearman. 

60  BOOK  REVIEWING  AND  DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  (3). 
Historical  background  of  criticism;  ex- 
amination of  contemporary  reviewing 
techniques,  and  writing  of  reviews  of 
books,  plays,  motion  pictures,  con- 
certs, and  art  exhibits.  Fall  and  spring. 
Spearman. 

73  BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  (Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  73) 
(3).  Prerequisites,  Journalism  53.  An- 
alysis of  broadcast  journalism;  theory 
and  practice  in  communicating  news 
in  oral  and  visual  modes.  One  lecture 
and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall 
and  spring.  Staff. 

80  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  (3).  Instruc- 
tor's permission  necessary.  Journal- 
ism majors  only.  A  study  of  press 
camera  techniques,  photographic  sit- 
uations, and  darkroom  procedures. 
Assignments  include  problems  deal- 
ing with  photographic  composition, 
pictures  by  available  light,  depth  of 
field,  synchronized  flash,  and  action 
photography.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and 
spring.  Sechriest. 

97  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  (3).  Prerequi- 
sites, senior  standing  and  permission 
of  instructor.  An  individual  readings 
and  problems  course  to  be  directed  by 
the  staff  member  in  whose  field  of 
interest  the  subject  matter  lies.  Fall 
and  spring.  Staff. 

98  INTRODUCTORY  HONORS  COURSE 
(3).  Required  of  all  students  reading 
for  honors  in  journalism.  Fall.  Staff. 

99  HONORS  ESSAY  COURSE  (3).  Re- 
quired of  all  students  reading  for  hon- 
ors in  journalism.  Spring.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced 
Undergraduates 

111  THE  MASS  MEDIA  AND  AMERICAN 
POPULAR  CULTURE  (3).  Prerequi- 
site, one  course  in  American  history. 
A  study  of  the  cultural  origins  of  the 
mass  media,  their  impact  in  traditional 
culture,  and  the  emergence  of  a  mod- 
ern popular  culture  with  manifold  im- 
plications. Fall.  Secrest. 
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146  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 
AND  COMPARATIVE  JOURNALISM 
(Political  Science  146)  (Radio,  Tele- 
vision and  Motion  Pictures  146)  (3). 
Development  of  international  com- 
munication; the  flow  of  news  and  in- 
ternational propaganda;  the  role  of 
communication  in  international  rela- 
tions; communication  in  the  develop- 
ing nations;  comparison  of  press 
systems.  Fall.  Bishop. 

151  INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  COM- 
MUNICATION RESEARCH  (Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  151) 
(Speech  151)  (3).  Fundamentals  of 
communication  research  techniques 
(content  analysis,  historiography,  sur- 
vey research,  experimental  design), 
including  an  overview  of  computer 
applications,  statistics,  theory  devel- 
opment, and  trends  in  the  published 
literature.  Fall  and  spring.  Bishop; 
Staff. 

154  REPORTING  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
(3).  Instruction  and  news  assignments 
in  public  affairs— based  on  interviews, 
use  of  official  records,  direct  obser- 
vation, and  the  application  of  behav- 
ioral science  methods,  particularly 
survey  research.  Fall  and  spring.  Cole, 
Mullins. 

159  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  POLI- 
CIES (3).  Survey  and  analysis  of  news- 
paper policies,  responsibilities,  prac- 
tices and  problems  with  reference  to 
news  coverage,  business  management, 
promotion,  editorials  and  public  ser- 
vice. Fall.  Secrest. 

162  SPECIALIZED  REPORTING  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Journalism  53;  Journalism 
154  recommended.  Journalism  majors 
only.  Principles  and  techniques  of  spe- 
cialized writing  in  journalism.  Spring. 
Secrest. 

164  JOURNALISM  HISTORY,  LAW  AND 
ETHICS  (3).  A  history  of  American 
newspapers  and  an  analysis  of  the 
concept  of  and  limitations  on  press 
freedom.  Since  the  course  is  taught 
in  two  parts  with  two  instructors,  non- 
journalism  majors  may  elect  to  take 
either  the  journalism  history  or  jour- 
nalism law  portions  of  the  course, 
doing  independent  study  to  complete 
the  three  credit  hours  work.  Fall  and 
spring.  Adams,  Shaw,  Mullins. 


165  COMMUNICATION  AND  OPINION 
(Psychology  165)  (Speech  165)  (3). 
Prerequisites,  any  two  of  the  following 
courses:  Psychology  26,  Political  Sci- 
ence 41 ,  Sociology  51 .  A  survey  of  the 
methods,  findings,  and  conjectures  of 
behavioral  scientists  working  in  the 
field  of  persuasive  communication. 
Fall  and  spring.  Shaw. 

170  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  (3). 
A  survey  of  the  economics,  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  and  history  of 
advertising,  with  particular  reference 
to  research  bases,  copy,  layout,  media 
planning,  production,  and  testing  of 
advertisements.  Fall  and  spring.  Mul- 
len, Bowers. 

171  ADVERTISING  COPY  AND  COM- 
MUNICATION (3).  Prerequisite,  Jour- 
nalism 170  or  Business  Administra- 
tion 161,  or  equivalent.  Application 
of  findings  from  social  science  re- 
search; social  responsibility  of  the 
copywriter  and  advertiser;  prepara- 
tion of  advertisements  for  the  mass 
media;  research  in  copy  testing.  One 
lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a 
week.  Fall.  Mullen. 

172  ADVERTISING  MEDIA  (3).  Prerequi- 
site, Journalism  170  or  Business  Ad- 
ministration 161,  or  equivalent.  The 
media  planning  function  in  advertis- 
ing for  both  buyers  and  sellers  of 
media;  the  relationships  among  me- 
dia, messages,  and  audiences;  re- 
search studies  in  media  analysis. 
Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
a  week.  Spring.  Mullen,  Bowers. 

173  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Journalism  171  or  172.  Plan- 
ning and  executing  advertising  cam- 
paigns; types  and  methods  of  adver- 
tising research;  the  economic  func- 
tion of  advertising  in  society.  Spring. 
Mullen. 

175  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  IN  THE  MASS 
MEDIA  (Radio,  Television  and  Motion 
Pictures  175)  (3).  A  proseminar  for 
the  study  of  research  methods  in  the 
mass  media  and  the  completion  of 
special  research  projects.  Spring. 
Staff. 

191  PROSEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
JOURNALISM  (3).  Prerequisites,  se- 
nior standing  and  permission  of  in- 
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structor  for  non-majors.  Study  of 
functions  and  responsibilities  of 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  and 
magazines  as  media  of  mass  com- 
munication in  modern  society  with 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  press. 
Fall  and  spring.  Royster. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

251  MEDIA  RESEARCH  METHODS  (Ra- 
dio, Television  and  Motion  Pictures 
251)  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  stand- 
ing and  Journalism  151  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  work  in  experimental  de- 
sign in  communication  research,  au- 
dience surveys,  and  content  analysis. 
Spring.  Staff. 

301  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN JOURNALISM  (3).  A  study  of 
American  journalism,  covering  indi- 
vidual editors,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, or  segments  of  the  press.  On 
demand.  Shaw. 

318  SEMINAR  IN  THEORIES  OF  COM- 
MUNICATION (3).  Prerequisites, 
graduate  standing  in  Journalism,  Ra- 
dio, Television,  and  Motion  Pictures, 
or  the  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Jour- 
nalism 165  or  a  course  in  Social 
Psychology.  Students  will  read  in- 


tensively and  write  analytical  papers 
on  theories  of  communication  stem- 
ming primarily  from  the  behavioral 
sciences.  Fall  and  spring.  Shaw.  Staff. 

340  SEMINAR  IN  MEDIA  ANALYSIS 
(Psychology  340)  (Sociology  340)  (3). 
Prerequisites,  graduate  standing  in 
Journalism,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or 
Anthropology,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Students  will  participate  in 
the  design  and  execution  of  a  media 
research  project.  Spring.  Bishop, 
Shaw,  Cole. 

345  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, graduate  standing  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Advanced  read- 
ing or  research  in  a  selected  field. 
Fall  and  spring.  Graduate  faculty. 

346  SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION  (Political  Science 
346)  (3).  Prerequisite,  Journalism  146, 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 
Bishop,  Cole. 

393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (3  or  6).  Fall  and 
spring.  Graduate  staff. 

394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION.  Fall  and 
spring.  Graduate  staff. 

400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


